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the day, ‘ Hitherto shalt thou go, and no fur- 
ther ;’ not only shows them what they may not 
PUBLISHED WEEELY, do, and what they must do, but what they may 
At No. 109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia, | do, and He guides them in the way they should 
BY ALICE LEWIS. take. ‘ Blessed are the meek; for they shall 
inherit the earth.’ He provides that which He 
Price, PAYABLE ™ coleman a dollars and Fifty cents per sees to be good for us, and for those who are 
ennam, or six copies for Twelve dollars. . . 
“eure potas euithimetnaapettienaiteinen one ron 6 What an encourage- 
When we can look over our temporal pos- 
sessions, whether large or small, and believe 
EXTRACTS FROM LIFE OF WILLIAM FORSTER.| 114+ they are what God has provided for us, 
we can with thankfulness bless his holy name. 
William Forster’s health required great care} We should press after a lowly, contented, sub- 
throughout the winter and spring; but he went| missive mind; but in the first place seek the 
up to London to attend the Yearly Meeting of| kingdom of God and his righteousness, serve 
1845. Objects of more than ordivary interest} Him with the whole of the little strength He 
and importance, which will be referred to after-|is pleased to grant us during the residue of 
wards, claimed the attention of Friends during! our days—and this residue to some may be 
its sittings. In the course of these, William} very swall—be concerned that we come entirely 
Forster was brought under much feeling for’ out of the bondage of the present world. O! 
those who are tried with the temptativns of that we may be quickened to a right under- 
prosperity, and standing of ourselves, and of the dangers with 
“ He expressed his desire that they may not; which we are surrounded ; for then we know 
yield to the spirit of the world, or assimilate|not how much we may be blessed ourselves, 
with its customs, or those things which, in the} nor in what degree we may be made a means 
tenderness of their conscience, they know to| of help and of shelter unto others. 
be inconsistent with the law of Christ. Great} Speaking of the inestimable value of unity 
is the blessedness of a lowly and contented} and brotherly love, he encouraged Friends to 
spirit to those whoare engaged in trade. Those| cherish these graces. The more we are bap- 
who feel that they are possessed of talents, by | tized into a sense of what we are, and of what 
using which they may be made possessors of | we owe, the more prepared we are to bear one 
large wealth, claim an interest in our prayers. |another’s burthens. If we feel after what would 
Those who are tempted with a spirit of spec-| keep us in a low, watchful, dependent mind, 
ulation, with a prospect of immediate and| we sball know more of a growth in the Truth, 
very large additions to their wealth, may intend} and deepen in the root; and this will show 
to make a good use of it; yet, if they cannot, forth itself in love and in good works. The 
enter into the speculation with a good con-| more we get to the root, the more we prosper 
science towards God, the desire of their heart}in the Truth. Make the tree goud, and its 
may be granted, but He may send leanness into} fruit will be good also; that which constitutes 
their souls. If in these things their riches should | the substance of vital godliness will. then be- 
increase, and at the same time they have not| come the object of our desires individually. 
the consciousness that they are laying up treas-| We who ure advancing in life should feel the 
ure in heaven, what will be their condition on| importance of filling up our place by a good ex- 
the day that is fast approaching upon us all?| ample to the flock; and be more and more ex- 
Such is the Lord’s condescending goodness, | ercised to feel after that which will keep the 
that He not only grants a sense of the checks| mind disencumbered of the cares of this life. 
of his Spirit,—that which says in the cool of! Let those who have provided an ample suf- 
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562 FRIENDS’ 


ficiency return thanks for this, seeking to keep 


the mind in a quiet state, and not being occu- 
pied with the cares of life in old age. 

In the early days of the church, the Lord 
was the strength and the comfort of his peo- 
ple. All our suffering is known to Him who 
supplies our need, and is looking down upon 
us with an eye of the tenderest pity.” 

After the conclusion of the Yearly Meeting, 
W. Forster returned home for a short time ; 
but, though still in feeble health, he felt it to 
be a religious duty to renew his labor of love 
in the north of France, and, without delay, to 
finish his Christian work there. 

Accompanied again by Edmund Richards, 
and by Edward Backhouse, jun., his kind and 
efficient helpers, he crossed over from Dover to 
Calais on the 21st of Sixth month. They were 
detained a little at Dunkerque, and thence pro- 
ceeded to Cambray. There William Forster 
writes on the 27th :— 

“I find a little todo from day to day, and 
much to suffer; perhaps enough of doing and 
suffering to confirm me in my inward sense of 
this being my present path of duty; but it is 
a day of small things for Friends in this land : 
this is especially the case with me ; and happily 
just now I am low enough to be content with 
the smallest. We went out yesterday to 
Wadencourt, where, and in the neighborhood, 
there are said to be 600 Protestants. The 


pastor, Elie Larcheveque, and his family re- 
ceived us with true Christian hospitality. I 
think it was a good visit, and their hearts 
seemed open to receive what | had to commu- 


nicate. We came upon them just when they 
were surrounded by their whole family. The 
cougregation are many of them poor, mostly 
weavers of cambric. We are to go there this 
afternoon ; an engagement most formidable in 
prospect.” 

The meeting in the afternoon consisted of 
about 230 individuals, and Edmund Richards 
says:—‘ Dear William Forster was enabled, 
from the springs of Divine life, to preach the 
glad tidings of the gospel to an attentive 
audience.” He himself remarks respecting 
it:— 

“Tt was a large gathering, and our deficiency 
was remarkably and unexpectedly supplied by 
the son of our good friend Larcheveque, who, 
with much feeling and with great accuracy, 
gave the people a résumé of that which I had 
endeavored to communicate through my inter- 
preter. He was followed by the dear old man, 
who spoke of our visit in stronger terms than [ 
wished to hear. The people were very loving, 
and we parted from the family in much affec- 
tion.” 

They next visited St. Quentin, and held a 
meeting there, which Edmuad Richards des- 
-eribes as having been well attended, the people 
being very still and attentive, whilst W. F. 
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was proclaiming the gospel message ; conclud- 


ing the meeting in supplication, thanksgiving, 
and praise. In allusion to bis various services 
in those parts, William Forster remarks :-— 

“Tn some respects I think it has been one 
of the most ivteresting visits that I have 
made io France. We found much openness 
in all sorts of people.” 

From St Quentin they proceeded to Rheims, 
Chalons, and Vitryde Frangais. At the latter 
place William Forster writes :— 

“Qur visits at Rheims and Chalons were 
times of very deep and touvhing interest to me. 
I believe I carefully endeavored to watch every 
opening for service, and think it a favor I had 
not long to anticipate the trial attendant upon 
some of these little acts of duty, particularly 
the visits to the Prefét and to his wife at Cha- 
lons, and toa Protestant gentleman, ‘ trés riche,’ 
at Chalons, and the e/éves, Protestants, in the 
kcole des Arts es Métiers at Chalons. 

I think nobody can imagine the almost con- 
stant yearning of my mind after the young 
men in the schoois, and colleges, and seminaries 
wherever we go. I should be very thankful 
could I be helped to write something intelligible 
for them. I could go through a great deal of 
fatigue and all sorts of trial—at least I think 
so—to get it delivered at the Col/éges Royales. 

At Rheims the Proviseur behaved very well ; 
I could only wonder that he bore with patience 
my plainness, and my blundering in my en- 
deavor to put before him some of my views 
and feelings. The Archbishop was very civil, 
and would not let us come away. On giving 
a tract entitled ‘The Inconsistency of all Wars 
and Fightings under the Gospel,’ and on my 
saying | did not believe the Archbishop to be 
an homme de guerre, he almost immediately 
quoted the Vulgate, Psalm lviii. 30,—‘ Scatter 
thou the people that delight in war.’ I was 
glad to find him so familiar with the Scrip- 
tures.” 

They reached Nancy, a city of about 38,000 
inhabitants, on the 14th of Eighth month ; and, 
towards the close of a few days’ tarriance there, 
William Forster gives the following account :— 

“I endeavored diligently to make the best 
use of the time; and | hope it has not been all 
thrown away. Our way has opened to the 
Collége Royale; the Proviseur and Censeur re- 
ceived us courteously, and a copy of the paper 
on slavery is given to each of the professors. 
I have made a very general visit to the houses 
of the principal Protestant families, to whom we 
have sent sucha selection of our tracts as seemed 
suitable.” 

Having gone on to Metz, he writes the follow- 
ing evening from that place :— 

“T found I could not come away from Nancy 
without trying to see two or three people of 
the most influential of the Catholics; and I 
could not be sorry that I made the effort. | 
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came away with an easy mind, and enjoyed From the “ London Quarterly Review.” 
the fine day and the cheerful scenery of our BLIND PEOPLE. 
journey down the valley of the Moselle, cer- In the year 1712, in one of the Fellows’ 
tainly one of the finest valleys I have seen in, rooms at Christ’s College, Cambridge, sat three 
France.” learned and famous men, discussing a knotty 
On the 23d he again writes from Metz:— | point over the winter fire. Two of them were 
“ I did not see my way to attempt anything | antiquaries, as well as scholars, and on the ta- 
of a reunion with the Protestants of this place | ble before them lay a small drawer of Roman 
until this morning. I must confess that|coins, concerning some of which the battle 
anything of a public meeting is not only au waxed hot. Over one headless emperor whose 
unutterable humiliation to me, but I cannot | Very name and date none but the initiated could 
say how much, in my weakness and fear, it guess from the coin before them, the discussion 
brings me into trembling for the safety of the ' grew especially fierce. It had been purchased 
ark, and for the honor of the cause of Christ. | a8 a rare and matchless gem by the elder of the 
I have visited most of the schools under the | two collectors, who both agreed as to its extreme 
care of the municipal authorities,and endeavored value, but differed as to its exact date. Their 
to say what I could to them in presenting the | friend by the fire took no part in the diseussion, 
‘Lock and Key.’ but at last, when the coin was handed to him 
I believe I am endeavoring carefully to feel for examination and judgment, his answer was 
my way from step to step, and to watch for prompt and decided enough. Strange to say, 
every opportunity to throw in, dut of our little; he did not glance at the medal, but having felt 
store, that which may bring the people to some | it over very carefully with the tips of his fin- 
understanding of what we believe to be true| gers, he next applied it to his tongue. This 
Christianity. But still I feel that our doings | done, he quietly laid the headless Augustus 
are very small, scarcely worthy to be named, | down on the table, saying, as he did so, “ 50 B. 
but as the drop of a bucket. Yet sometimes I, ©. or 88 A. D., the thing isn’t worth a shilling ; 
hope that, though but a drop, it is a drop.” [I doubt very much its being gold, and I’m 
Many small meetings with Protestants and sure it isn’t Roman ;” and the next day proved 
Roman Catholics, besides those already men- that he was inthe right. The thing that had 
tioned, had been held during this engagement. | been shown to him and detected, was a clever 
The anti-slavery papers had been widely circu- counterfeit, got up for the occasion of an anti- 
lated, and a large distribution of tracts, on the | quarian sale, just as Roman coins were dug up 
Christian principles of Friends, had taken|@ month or two ago in making the Thames em- 
place, along with the Scripture selections, and bankment. Yet this keen judge was a blind 
biographical memoirs, in the simple language | man, and had never set eyes on a coin, good, bad, 
of Scripture, of some of the prominent charac-| or indifferent; having lost not only his eye- 
ters mentioned io the Sacred Volume. Besides} sight, but even his very eye-balls, by the small 
the distribution from hand to hand, a large| pox, in 1682, when but a twelvemonth old. 
number of smal! parcels had been tied up, and He was now Lucasian Professor of Mathematics 
forwarded both to young and old. After these | in the first University of the world, a friend of 
laborious eogagements, the little band of Chris-| Whiston, Halley, and Sir Isaac Newton, whose 
tian feliow servants proceeded, with but little} “ Principia” formed the chief subject of his 
delay, direct to Paris, and thence to Calais. oes lectures. His whole life from boyhood 
The delicate state of bis beloved wife’s health, | had been one of striking interest, though we can 
his own bodily infirmities, and the prospect of dono more than touch on the few salient points 
another religious engagement in the service which startle us in the career of a blind man. 
of the Church, had all pressed heavily upon} At the Free.school of Pennistone, in Yorkshire, 
William Forster during the last month’s varied |and with the help of a reader and such few 
occupations and travels. He was strengthened, | books as his father, an exciseman, could procure 
nevertheless, as has been seen, to labor aban-|for him at bome, by dint of unwearied perse- 
dantly in the cause of the Gospel of Christ} verance he managed to acquire such a know}- 
wherever he came. Just before he embarked| edge of the classics as to master the works of 
at Calais for England, on the 30th of Seventh | Euclid, Archimedes, Diophantes, and Newton, 
month, he wrote :— in their original Greek and Latin. This was all 
“Tam glad to say that I feel myself quite} done before he was twenty; at twenty-five he 
at liberty to leave this country. During a few| was a famous teacher at Cambridge ; at thirty, 
moments of quiet this morning, I thought [| Lucasiao Professor M. A. by royal mandate, 
had a sense of it granted me in that which is| lecturing on the solar spectrum, the lawsof light, 
not at our command.” and the theory of the rainbow—none of which 
(To be continued.) he had ever looked upon. 
Ee His genius as a mathematician, his keenness 
Meekness and modesty are the rich and|of judgment, his accuracy as a reasoner, and 
charming attire of the soul.— Penn. his dexterity and quickness in performing 
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564 FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
arithmetical operations, naturally lead us to the]of rooms, and enclosing two good-sized play- 
question of how far the sense of touch in the} grounds respectively for boys and girls. ‘This 
blind, as well as the mental powers, can be so| building stretches over nearly two acres of 
educated as to atone for or supply the place of| ground ; and with almost every part of his side 
the sense that is gone. The common notion is| of it—all its outer shops and dependencies,—he 
that when a child loses his sight, the other} has to become acquainted almost entirely by 
bodily and mental powers are all stimulated and| touch and ear, with a little help from a com- 
sharpened to such an increase of new and keen | panion’s longer experience. It is all so utterly 
life as to supply the deficiency—touch, hearing, | new and strange to him, that for the first day 
taste, and intellect all become doubly acute. | or two he is entirely dependent on some pupil’s 
But this is only one of the plausible fancies} or teacher’s hand to get as far as the school- 
by which people relieve their minds from the un-| room, the chapel, dining-room, or basket shop, 
easiness caused by the contemplation of a hope-jall of which are widely apart. But within a 
less calamity; for, on the contrary, wide andj week the chances are that out of his eighty 
long experience has established that in ninety- | blind fellow pupils he has chosen one as a com- 
nine cases out of a hundred the loss of sight, fora|panion, and probably his friend for several 
greater or less time, shatters the whole frame-| years to come, who, if need be, convoys him 
work of mind and body, and the remaining senses| across the open yard to any special point —to 
and powers, instead of springing into new life, are| the dormitory, or through the more intricate 
weakened and depressed. His loss of vision seems | navigation of staircase leading to the band-room. 
to affect every part of him. 1f it befalls him | Io a month all the plain sailing is mastered. He 
suddenly when grown up, he is for a time utterly | can find his way from the dining-room to the 
prostrated ; and many along weary month may | basket-shop, and dowo that shop, 150 yards 
pass before he can so far rouse himself as to| long, just to the very site of his own box on 
set to work at any task with hope and spirit. | which he sits to split the withes for basket work. 
But if born blind, his lot is still worse. He is| He knows his own box too, from Smith's and 
from the first more or less cut off from the rest | Brown’s, on either side of him. In a year he 
of the world, treated in some respects as an in-| will know probably his own tools from theirs 
ferior, weake~ and less capable than his friends | by some little flaw or feature not patent to the 
and companions, and though most unwilling to] eye of a looker-on ; in a couple of years he will 
believe this himself, he at last sinks into a state | know the handle of the door to music-zoom Nov. 
of isolation in which “the darkness may be|5 from that of No. 6; he will run quickly, with 
felt.”” If his friends are well off and educated ,a half-finished basket in his hand, from the 
people, all the appliances that education de-|workshop across a wide yard exactly to the 
mands and money can procure are at once| very door-step of the open shed in which isa 
brought to bear upon him. The hand of love’ tank for souking his willow-work. His senses 
leads him to the tree of knowledge, proves that of touch and hearing are being silently and 
it is within even his reach; shows to him ajsurely educated; as their education progress 
spark of light in the darkness, how the spark| they become keener—hearing as a sharp and 
may be fanned into a flame, and the flame be| watchful sentinel ; touch as his servant of all 
made to shine cheerily on the up-hill path.| work and detective. To the seeing touch is an 
But if his friends be poor, or uneducated, the | auxiliary, but to the blind boy itis the primary 
whole treatment is reversed. Too often he is|sense of all. By it he knows his own clothes, 
pushed aside into a corner as an encumbrance, | and almost all the pro;erty he possesses,*—his 
or at all events one for whom little or nothing | tools, box, bed, hat, cupboard, seat in chapel, 
ean be done; treated perhaps not unkindly,|school.room, and workshop, by it he reads his 
but gradually spoiled in the worst sense of the|chapter in St. John or in Robinson Crusoe ; 
word, by a mixture of careless neglect and more | works a sum in long division, or writes a letter 
worthless indulgence. Bodily pleasures are his| home to his mother which she can read with 
main thought, he becomes selfish ; selfishness | her eyes, and he with his fingers. By the help 
at times makes him talkative, but as often| of touch he weaves a rug of colored wools em- 
moody; he grows silent, reserved, nervous, | bracing every variety of scroll work, or of those 
timid, opinionated, and discontented. These are| peculiar flowers and fruit which grow only upon 
too often (whatever optimists may imagine to| carpet-land, or fringes with delicate green and 
the contrary) the characteristics of poor blind| red a door-mat for a lady’s boudoir; by touch 
children. he sees any curiosity, such as a lamp from the 
With some such qualities as these we will| Pyramids, or a scrap of mineral, which you 
suppose a boy to be sent up from the countr 


to some Bind School—say that for the Indigent 
Blind in St. George’s Fields, (London.) Let 
us see what becomes of him, a boy of average 
ability. He is brought into an extensive and 
rambling building, containing a large number 


* A blind boy sent by his master to sell fish in 
the village, cut certain nicks or notches, in the 
head or tail of each cod, and thus wrote down the 
price of his goods where his finger could feel it; 
and yet not to be detected by the eye of the cus- 
tomer. 
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describe to him, and which, having once 
handled, he always speaks of as having been 
seen. 

Our present object is to illustrate for our 
readers the way in which a blind boy of fair 
ability manages to accomplish by touch, one or 
two of those tasks just now enumerated. We 
will select three of the more curious ones as 
types of the rest; how he does a sum in long 
division, how he writes a letter, and weaves a 
rug. Hisslate is a board of about twelve inches 
by ten, bound with metal around the edges, 
and containing about 190 pentagonal holes, a 
quarter of an inch apart. Into these holes he 
iuserts a five-sided metallic pin, which, accord- 
ing to its position, and the end kept uppermost, 
represents the numerals from 1to 0. When 
used with the obtuse end upwards, the pin, in 
its five different positions, represents the five 
odd numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7,9; and when reversed, 
and with the bifurcated end upwards, it repre- 
sents 2, 4, 6, 8, 0, any of which the blind boy 
easily and rapidly reads by running his finger 
along the top of the pins. ° ° - 

(To be continued.) 


_— _——_—-—- — 


WHAT ONE WOMAN DID. 


Ten years since, there was a little town in the 
montainous regions of Pennsylvania which had 
about six hundred inhabitants, but not a single 
church or place of worship, nor, so far as known, 
a single individual in it who made any preten- 
sions to personal religion. About that time, a 
lady who resided there was called to visit some 
friends in the West, and during her absence 
was thrown under religious influences, which 
resulted in her conversion, as she believed. Im 
mediately her heart became interested in the 
spiritual state of the place of her residence, and 
she returned to it, determined, by the grace of 
God enabling her, to undertake something in its 
behalf. 

Accordingly, she spoke to several, but re- 
ceived no encouragement, but was rather re- 
pulsed. At length she resolved upon com- 
mencing a Sabbath-school. While walking to 
her place the first morning, she met the one who 
now makes this statement, and told him her 
purpose ; but he, too, discouraged her. She, 
however, went on; had two scholars that day, 
the next Sabbath six, and, before the summer 
was closed, one hundred and sixty. Shortly 
after the school was started, the pupils began to 
be interested ; many became personal inquirers 
after Christ; a minister and regular preacher 
were sought: and now, as the population has 
steadily increased, and religious duties have 
been persisted in, there are’ five organized 
churches in that place ; three Sabbath-schools, 
with about six hundred children in them; and 
six young men have gone from that place, and 
from this effort, into the Christian ministry.— 
Christian Instructor. 
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From the Fells of Swarthmoor Hall and their Friends. 


Swarthmoor Hall—Judge Fell—His Marriage 
—Sir Hugh Askew—The Askew Family. 


The residence of the Fell family, whose hia~ 
tory is traced in the following pages, was situ- 
ated in that detached part of Lancashire called 
‘“ Furness,” which lies north of Morecambe 
Bay. The waters of the bay, of which the up- 
per windows of their house commanded a pros- 
pect, penetrate into tke land to the depth of 
some fifteen miles, Along the extremity of its 
shores, on the ebb of the tide, the ground is left 
dry to a great extent, and the tracts thus occa- 
sionally covered and uncovered, constitute the 
far famed Sands of Leven and of Lancaster. 
The former extend along the western coast, the 
latter along the eastern side of the bay. The 
sands dre remarkable, not only for their singu- 
larity and the picturesque beauty of the ad- 
jacent scenery, but for their dangers.* A casual 
passenger is not likely to be aware, on an ordi- 
nary crossing, of the risk at times involved in 
the attempt. Their ever-changing quicksands, 
their sudden mists, their bewildering tempests, 
the rivers by starts becoming broad, deep, and 
swollen, with torrents rushing from the moun- 
tains, bringing peril in various forms ; add to all 
these the uncertainty of the tides. which are in 
great measure dependent upon the strength of 
the south-west winds, driving the water up the 
imperceptibly inclined plane of the bay, and we 
have before us the various causes which have so 
often occasioned the loss of human life in cross- 
ing the sands. But since railway projectors 
performed the bold experiment of spanning 
them with their iron tracks, the solitary travel- 
ler less frequently imperils bis life by more 
tedious crossings. 

Shipwrecks on the Morecambe coasts are not 
uncommon ; its treacherous winds and compli- 
cated sand banks, its lee shores and uncertain 
depths, make it the dread of the seaman, and 
rendered its navigation a hazardous experiment 
before the lees fluctuating power of the steam- 
engine aided the navigator. Placid to-day, it 
rages with fearful tempests to-morrow; beauti- 
ful though it be, it is deceitful and dangerous, 
especially to the sailing-craft that depends on 
the wind. Tradition tells of land swallowed up 
and whole villages submerged on these coasts, 
thus adding mystery to the feeling of awe with 
which they are regarded by the inhabitants. 

The opposite side of the peninsula is bounded 
by another bay forming the estuary of the 
Duddon, the sands of which are also fordable, 
but being of less extent are less dangerous. 
Along the south-western coast extends the island 





* The descriptions of Morecambe Bay, of Furness, 
and of Swarthmoor Hall, are taken chiefly from 
manuscript notes by the late William Benson, which 
have courteously been placed in my hands by John 
Abraham, of Liverpool, a descendant of Margaret 
Fell. 
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of Walney. Furness itself is almost an island, if 
the encircling waters of ocean, rivers and lakes 
can confer such title, for the sea and the rivers, 
Leven and Duddon, with the Brathay, Elter- 
water, Little Langdale, Tarn, and Lake Winder- 
mere, uvite in giving it a watery boundary, 
except for a few hundred yards. immediately 
outside these demarcations the mountains arise, 
which add so much to the picturesque beauty 
of the scenery. 

Thus detached, Furness enjoyed, auciently, 
but little communication with the surrounding 
districts. Its surface is singularly diversified. 
lts mountains, its slopes, and its plains form an 
epitome of England. To the north it is bold, 
rocky, and barren, a land of “ brown heath and 
shaggy wood,” of lake and stream, of seques- 
tered villages and unpeopled fells, of sheep-walks 
and commons, of a pastoral population with 
frugal habits. This northern division is called 
High Furness or Furness Fells, and those fells 
or mountains yield copper ore. 

The centre of the country is undulating, 
studded with populous villages and trim country 
residences, the abode of busy industry and com- 
merce, though manufactures have not yet ob- 
tained the footing they possess in other parts of 
Lancashire. The southern division is called 


Low or Plain Furness. It is entirely agricul- 
tural and mining, a fertile and thriving district, 


producing some of the best corn in England. 
Owing to its contiguity to the Irish Sea, the 
climate is moist, yet its harvests are earlier 
than those of the neighboring counties. It pro- 
duces the richest iron ore in the world. The 
ploughed fields and the roads are for miles to- 
gether of a deep red color, owing to the im- 
pregnation of iron ore. Each of these portions 
of Furness has its own characteristic and beau- 
tiful scenery, and the splendid bay of More- 
cambe, with its. wood-covered hills, and lofty 
mountains, adds an inexpressible charm to al- 
most every point of view. 

This outlying section of Lancashire was long 
under the government of the monks of Furness 
Abbey. The Abbey itself was founded A. D. 
1127, by King Stephen. Its domain extended 
over all the regions of Furness included with- 
in the boundaries just specified. The Abbot 
was a sort of king inside these territories, as 
well as head landlord and agriculturist. The 
situation of the Abbey is in the southern part 
of the promontory. It stands in the depth of 
a glen clothed with wood, a Stream flowing 
through it. A beacon once crowned the height 
above the Abbey. Its signal-fire was visible 
over Low Furness, and there were arrange- 
ments fur extending from fell to fell the lighted 
summons, till in a few minutes beacons blazed 
from the Duddon to Windermere throughout 
the length and breadth of the monastic domin- 
ions. Under the paternal sway of the Abbots of 
Furness, the region prospered. Embankments 
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were constructed against the ravages of the 
ocean—lend was reclaimed, and agriculture 
advanced, of which various evidences still 
exist. The tenants of the Abbots were treated 
leniently, encouraged and not severely pressed. 
Let their religious influence be what it might, 
these ghostly fathers seem to have been good 
landlords. 

At length came the dissolution of the monas- 
teries in 1537, and with that came also grants 
of monastic land to royal favorites. Manorial 
customs heretofore unknown in Furness were 
introduced ; grasping agents, desirous of ex- 
hibiting heavy rent-rulls, took the places of the 
easy-going monks and paternal Abbot. Dis- 
putes about tithes diverted from the objects to 
which they were originally assigned, and ap- 
plied to private purposes, soon followed. Law- 
suits relative to these and to feudal services 
embittered men’s minds in this as in innumer- 
able other districts, from the dissolution of the 
monasteries, until the civil wars added other 
elements of strife. 

Dissatisfaction with the order of things es- 
tablished after the downfall of Papal supremacy, 
was only exceeded by detestation of the Papacy 
as an exacting, ecclesiastival, foreign power. In 
this state of the public mind, a change of gov- 
ernment was joytully welcomed, and the intro- 
duction of the Presbyterian form of worship 
was cordially responded to by a majority of the 
men of Furness. But after a few years’ trial 
of Presbyterianism as the dominant religion, it 
also was found to have its spirit of pressure and 
persecution. Power with the one, as with the 
other great party, was accompanied by abuses. 
The Kpiscopalians, Presbyterians, and Inde- 
pendents were then alike unable to realize the 
principle of religious toleration, and each of 
these great Church sections approved of re- 
course to the sword in defence of its opinions 
and position. 

Such was the state of public parties in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when 
Swarthmoor Hall became a centre, where other 
convictions of Christian duty, and other relig- 
ious feelings were cherished, and from thence 
were disseminated over surrounding regions. 
That celebrated mansion stands about a mile 
south of Ulverstone, in view of mountains, 
woods, and water, that give great beauty to the 
scenery. The Hall is situated on the verge of 
a moor, from which it takes its name, and 
which, in spite of modern enclosure and the la- 
bors of the husbandman, yet maintains a some- 
what barren aspect, contrasting with the rich 
luxuriance of the plains in other directions. 
From the upper’ rooms the unrivalled beauties 
of Morecambe Bay present themselves, and the 
sharp-peaked mountains of Coniston close the 
view on the inland side. But the Hall itself, 
which is now dilapidated, was, at the time of 
which we speak, in its pristine freshness and 
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beauty. It was an Elizabethan building, with 
rich oak panelling throughout the principal 
apartments, which are spacious, and formerly 
some of them were handsomely lighted by oriel 
windows. 

In the seventeenth century, Swarthmoor Hall 
was inhabited by a family which enjoyed greater 
loeal territory than any other of the same time 
in the neighborhood. The head of that family 
was Thomas Fell, better known as Judge Fell. 
He was brought up to the profession of the 
law, became a successful barrister, was after- 
wards raised to the bench, and was one of the 
judges who went the circuit of West Chester 
and North Wales. He was Vice-Chancellor of 
the county palatine of Lancaster, Chancellor of 
the Duchy Court uf Westminster, and a county 
magistrate. He was returned to Parliament as 
a representative for Lancaster in 1645, along 
with Sir Thomas Bendloss. But during the 
latter years of Cromwell’s administration he re- 
tired from Parliamentary life. The Protector 
sought, but in vain, to attach Fell closely to 
his government and person. As a mark of 
special regard, he presented the Judge with a 
silver cup, which was long preserved in the 
family. But still Judge Fell, looking with dis- 
approval on some of the proceedings of the 
Cromwellian government, kept aloof from close 
association with its chief. 

In addition to his professional income, the 
Judge inherited an ample estate from his an- 
cestors, which had descended to him through 
his father, George Fell. In the year 1632 he 
married Margaret Askew, who had been both 
religiously and intellectually educated for that 
timie, and admirably fitted to fill with dignity 
and grace the distinguished position to which 
she was thus introduced. When she became 
mistress of Swarthmoor Hall she tas in her 
eighteenth year, her husband in bis thirty- 
fourth, The youthful bride was the daughter 
of John Askew, of Marsh Grange, in the parish 
of Dalton Furness. 

Marsh Grange, and another estate called 
Seaton Priory, were both granted to a mem- 
ber of the Askew (or, according to ancient 
spelling, the Ascough, Asketh, or Askey) fam- 
ily, by Henry VIII., in the year 1542. This 
was Hugh Askew, or, as he was afterwards 
styled, Sir Hugh. He was of the same family 
as Sir William Askew, of Kelsey, in Lincoln- 
shire, who was one of the knights that attended 
King Henry to the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
But whether Hugh was younger brother or son 
to Sir William is not clear. In 1547, Hugh 
Askew was created knight banneret at Mussel- 
burg, in Scotland, after the Battle of Pinkey, 
where he especially distinguished himself. He 
married into a noble family, Lady Askew being 
cousin-german to Queen Jane Seymour, mother 
of Edward the Sixth ; it was probably through 
this connection that Sir Hugh got an honorable 
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appointment in the young King’s household. 


In the year 1562 he died, leaving no children.* 
His estates in Lancashire then became the prop- 
erty of his nephew, or great nephew, William 
Askew (son to Anne Askew, the martyr) and a 
niece named Bridget Askew. Marsh Grange 
fell to the former ; Seaton Priory to the latter, 
who was married to a Penington, afterwards 
Earl of Muncaster. Wm. Askew’s son John 
succeeded his father in the Marsh Grange estate. 
John Askew left two sons and one daughter, 
the latter being Margaret, who was married to 
Thomas Fell of Swarthmoor Hall. 
(To be continued.) 
ening 
FAITH IN GOD. 


This is the simplest element in religion, and 
yet it is the hardest to be mastered. It is the 
greatest comfort in the various trials and con- 
flicts of life, yet it is rarely cherished and en- 
joyed asit might be. The life of that eminent 
man of God, the late Duncan Dunbar, furnishes 
several examples of this grace and of its abun- 
dant reward. One of these is thus related : 

A poor woman of his congregation was un- 
able to secure a house unless some one was re- 
sponsible for the rent. She came to Mr. Dun- 
bar as her best earthly friend, and he cheerfully 
gave his name as security to her landlord. 
Some one suggested that he was not sufficiently 
cautious, as it was very doubtful whether she 
could ever meet the amount. “I cannot help 
that,” he replied. “It may be as you fear, 
and | may have to pay her rent in addition to 
my own at quarter-day. In that case, I shall 
look to the Father of the fatherless and the 
Husband of the widow. He will take care of 
her and of us too.” 

The time rolled around and the rent became 
due. The widow came in great trouble to say that 
it was entirely out of her power to meet the de- 
mand. She was not insensible to the obligation, 
and wept bitterly at her failure. But Mr. 
Dunbar comforted her by saying that he would 
cheerfully pay the amount, and that God, who 
knew his motives, would send it back in some 
way. He put the money in her hand and 
said, “If you can ever pay it you may do so; 
if not, never let it trouble you, for it shall not 
trouble me.” 

Very soon after this, Mr. J , an attendant 
on his preaching, but not then a professor of 
religion, called at his house. He said pleasantly, 
“T come to pay a little money 1 owe you, Mr. 
Dunbar.” 

«« My dear sir,” he replied, “‘ that cannot be, 
for you and I hav’nt had any dealings together.” 

Mr. J then told him that some time be- 
fore, he had sent out a small venture in a ship 


* In Bootle Church, where he was interred, there 
is a monumental inscription to the memory of Sir 
Hugh Askew. 
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going to China, and had said to Mrs. J at 
the time, ‘I will give one-tenth of the profit, if 
there be any, to Mr. Dunbar;’’ and he banded 
him just the amount of the widow's rent! Mr. 
Dunbar, then related the whole circumstance, 
and said, “* You see how easy such things are 
to God. The money for that poor widow’s rent 


was on its way from China.”—Christian In- 
telligencer. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 5, 1866. 


Decease or Dr. Hopakin.—A correspond- 
ent writing in London, on the 11th of last 
month, mentions that intelligence had just been 
received of the death of Dr. Thomas Hodgkin. 
He left London a few weeks since, with Sir 
Moses Montefiore, having previously accom. 
panied him more than once on a similar be- 
nevolent visit to Palestine. He died at Jaffa, 
and was buried at Jerusalem. “ Another of 
England’s great, noble men has perished in a far 
country,” writes our correspondent,—“ perished 
a martyr to his untiring efforts for the good of 
his fellow men. I cannot now give you a more 
particular account of the occurrence, nor can 
any words of mine do justice to his memory. 
My association with him taught me to love the 
man as I honored his learning, which was, in- 
deed, with all meekness and gentleness. He 
seemed to give himself up to doing good.” 

Dr. Hodgkin was in his 65th year. He died 
at the house of a Syrian Christian who bad 
been in London and received much kindness 
from him there. A venerable friend who knew 
him from boyhood says “he was the most dis- 
interestedly good man I can recollect knowing. 
He was always the friend of the destitute and 
miserable.” 

The high character of Dr. Hodgkin as a 
Friend, a physician and philanthropist is well 
known to many in this country. He was a 
brother of our dear friend Jubn Hodgkin, who 


paid an acceptable religious visit to this country 
in 1861. 


INSTRUCTION OF THE BLIND.—In connec- 
tion with the article on the Blind, the publica- 
tion of which is commenced in our present 
number, we may refer to some interesting facts 
derived from the Thirty-third Anoual Report of 
the Managers of the Pennsylvania Institution 
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for the Instruction of the Blind. One hundred 
and eighty-six blind persons are in the instita- 
tion, all usefully employed. Thirty of these 
are from other States. At the end of the term 
of eight years, if the conduct of the student 
has been good, he is furnished with a certificate, 
and, if in indigent circumstances, with the im- 
plements necessary to commence business. 
More than $11,000 have been appropriated to 
this purpose from the receipts of the weekly 
exhibitions. In 1865, the pupils in this institu- 
tion made 25,000 baskets and 40,000 brooms, 
valued at $21,341. Other articles were made 
to the value of $4,466. 

A Dictionary of the English language, in 
three quarto volumes, has been prepared and 
printed in raised letters at this institution. 


GeO eee 


MARRIED, on the 18th of 3d month, 1866, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Gilead, Josgpn A. TaLzorr, son of Kinsey 
M. and Caroline E. Talbott, of Mt. Pleasant, Obio, to 
Estuer, daughter of Robert and Lydia Stanley, of 
the latter place. 

, on the 21st of Third month, 1866, in Friends’ 
Meeting at Fairfield, Ohio, Isaac Carey, of Richland, 
Hamilton Co., Ind., to Racnet J. Green, of the 
former place. 


dealin ci 

Diep, on the 3d of Third month, 1866, Saran 
Votaw, widow of Isaac Votaw, in the 89th year of 
her age; a member of Upper Springfield Monthly 
Meeting, Ubio. 

——., on the 19th of First month, 1866, after a lin- 
gering illness of more than two years, Exinv Tat- 
BERT, near the close of the 54th year of his age; a 
beloved Elder of Winnesheik Monthly Meeting, lowa. 

, on the 14th of Second month, 1866, CaArR- 
LoTTE, wife of Jebu L. Kite, in the 46th year of her 
age; a member of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio. Her end was peace, having a comforting 
assurance and foretaste of the joys that are in store 
for the redeemed ones of the Lord. 

, on the 6th of Eleventh month, 1865, ig Grant 
Co., Indiana, Saran Ann Cargy, wife of William M, 
Carey, and daughter of Eri and Emma Haisley, in 
the 25th year of her age; a member of Back Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 

—, on the 18th of Tenth month, 1865, Mary, 
wife of Joseph Rawnsley, in the 54th year of ber 
age ; a member of West Union Monthly Meeting. She 
was sick only about a week, during which time her 
sufferings were very severe; yet she appeared to try 
to bear them with patience. The morning before 
she died, she said it was one of the happiest days of 
her life, and she was favored to see her way quite 
clear. 

, on the 2d of Third month, 1866, at Eagle 
Creek, Ind., E:vira Bowman, wife of W. W. Bowman, 
aged 61 years and 25 days; a member of Greenwood 
Monthly Meeting. Her end was peaceful. 

—-, on the 24th of Twelfth month, 1865, in 
Henry Co., Ind., Mary Ann, daughter of Ansalem 
and Rebecca Johnson, aged 9 years, 2 months and 
24 days; a member of Hopewell Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 11th of Fourth month, 1866, in Cam- 
den, N. J., Ann, relict of the late Wm. Hardacre, in 
the 77th year of her age; a member of Haddonfield 
Monthly Meeting, New Jersey; formerly of Brig- 
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house, England. Although this dear friend had 
been in feeble health for some years, her decease 
took place after a very short illness. She was a 
diligent attender of our meetings for Divine worship, 
and a frequent reader of the Holy Scriptures; and 
her kind and loving deportment to her friends 
seemed to give evidence that she was favored with 
access to the Fountain of all good. It is believed 
that concerning her it may be said, “ Death had no 
sting, nor the grave any victory.” ‘The sting of 
death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law, but 




















) thanks be to God which giveth us the victory, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

y (London and British Friend please copy.) 

. idiiinee 

’ WANTED, 

e A Friend as Teacher for the School for Boys, Leip- 
ers Court, established by the “Overseers of Public 
Schools, founded by charter from William Penn, for 

n the Town and County of Philadelphia.” 

] Tbe rooms are very desirably and centrally lo- 
cated, affording accommodation for about sixty 
scholars. Fifteen are at present paid for by the cor- 
poration. The course of instruction includes the 

:’ usual requirements of an English education. 

y The Schools of the Corporation being preferred by 

oO many parents to those less carefully guarded, the 

yf position affords opportunities for usefulness and 
pecuniary advantage to a young Friend of education 

3’ and energy. 

i, Application may be made to 

e Joun M. Wurratt, 1317 Filbert St. 

Dr. Bens. Coates, N. W. cor. 7thand Spruce Sts. 

" T. W. Brown, No. 514 Arch St. 

of i Ke 

y FRIENDS AND THE FREEDMEN. 

z [We find the following remarks on an import- 

L- ant subject in The Freedmen’s Record for the 

: present month, and gladly give them a more 

R- general circulation. } 

: Perhaps no subject that has claimed the at- 

1g tention of the Society of Friends since its origin 

re has excited a livelier interest amongst its mem- 
bers generally than the recent and present con- 
> ditiow of the Freedmen. This feeling, we are 
in glad to say, has been accompanied by a corres- 
ok ponding action. Whilst it is a gratifying fact, 
that the negro in his bonds and his enfran- 

Y; chisement has been generously remembered by 

. thousands who have no connection with our 

= Society, we believe it is equally true that there 

ry is no other sect or denomination of Christians 
re which has so unanimously sympathized with 
of his sufferings, or so spontaneously rushed to his 

- rescue. 

‘le It is fit that the successors of John Woolman 

n, should be mindful of his teachings. Did not 

od that dignified Christian long ago refuse to write 

~ wills, conveying the right of property in slaves, 
= even for prominent fellow-members of his own 
aa Society? And did he not have to endure ob- 

; loquy, and reproach, and misunderstanding, 

m- even from fathers and mothers in Israel, on 

re account of his testimony against slaveholding ? 

ig- And did not the Yearly Meeting of North Car- 


olina expend fifty years of calm and patient la- 
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bor upon its own members, before they could 
all see the iniquity of slavery, and before they 
would consent to bring the strong hand of dis- 
cipline to bear in expelling the monster from 
their borders ? 


And have all these labors and sufferings of a 


former generation been for naught? Nay, 
verily, they have not. Not in vain were those 
old worthies exercised for the “ honor of Truth,” 
and the dominion of the pure “ Seed.” Not 
in vain did they recognize in faith and practice 
the universal brotherhood of man and the uni- 
versal Fatherhood of God. Not in vain were 
they led in the light of the Spirit to perceive 
that the African, ignorant, degraded, and en- 
slaved, was still ‘a man and a brother, 
whom Christ died.” It would ill become us to 
speak boastfully. On the contrary, when we 
consider how feebly, and hesitatingly, and apolo- 
getically, the testimony of our Suciety against 
slavery has sometimes been borne—how the 
candle, which should have been like the sun for 
brightness, has diminished into a mere rushlight 
or even beea almost hidden under a bushel— 
we acknowledge with all humility that “ boast- 
ing is excluded.” 


* for 


Notwithstanding all this, however, we can 


justly claim to have preceded any other Chris- 
tian denomination in ridding our borders of 
slavery, by scores of years; and now, when the 
late terrible convulsion has severed the shackles 
of 4,000,000 slaves, our Society. as before inti- 


mated, has probably done more than any other, 
in proportion to its numbers and its means, to 
relieve their dreadful destitution, and to open 
their benighted minds to the light of knowledge 
and of gospel truth. Old and young—male and 
female—even children—have joyfully contrib- 
uted to this righteous cause, and are doubtless 
willing to contribute again, if need be, with even 
greater liberality; whilst numerous self-sacri- 
ficing individuals, taking their lives in their 
hands, have nobly gone to the front, and are 
to-day in the field, braving dangers of every kind, 
and laboring for the elevation of the Freedmen 
with a zeal and a success which command our 
highest admiration. 

Consistent members of our Society could not 
conscientiously bear ‘‘ carnal weapons,’ even 
for the suppression of this Great Rebellion. 
They dared not imbrue their hands in human 
blood. But let it never be said that, in the 
contest with the Slave Power, and in the need. 
ful care of the suffering millions who were sud- 
denly thrown as a burden upoa the government 
in the hour of victory, they have not nobly done 
their part. 

And it may be that in watering others, they 
shall be watered themselves. Perhaps the la- 
bors of the devoted disciples now in the South 
may be blessed to the gathering of many churches 
there. “ The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them ; and the desert shall re- 
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joice and blossom as the rose.” Perhaps the 
cords of our Zion shall be lengthened, and our 
religious Society itself receive a new impulse 
from the faithful discharge of our duties to the 
Freedmen. So may it be. 

DouGan CLARK. 


THE CHOLERA AND ITS TREATMENT. 
Letter from Dr. Hamlin.—Observations in the East. 


The following letter from Cyrus Hamlin, who 
has been for many years a resident. in Constan- 
tinople, as a missionary of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, appears 
in the Christian Mirror. It contains some 
useful hints : 

* * * “Having been providentially com- 
pelled to have a good degree of practical ac- 
quaintance with it, and to see it in all its forms 
and stages during each of its invasions of Con- 
stantinople, I wish to make my friends‘in Maine 
some suggestions, which may relieve anxiety or 
be of practical use. 

“1st. On the approach of the cholera, every 
family should be prepared to meet it without 
waiting fora physician. It does its work so ex- 
peditiously, that while you are waiting for the 
doctor it is done. 

«2d. If you prepare for it, it will not come. 
I think there is no disease which may be avoid- 
But 


ed with so much certainty as the cholera. 
providential circumstances or the thoughtless 
indiscretion of some member of a household 
may invite the attack, and the challenge will 


never be refused. It will probably be made in 
the night; your physician has been called in 
another direction, and you must treat the case 
yourself or it will prove fatal. 

“3d. Causes of attack.—I have personally 
investigated at least a hundred cases, and not 
less than three-fourths could be traced directly 
to improper diet, or to intoxicating drinks, or 
both united. Ofthe remainder, suppressed per- 
spiration would comprisea large number. A 
strong, healthy, temperate laboring man had a 
severe attack of the cholera, and after the dan- 
ger had passed I was curious to ascertain the 
cause. He had been cautious and prudent in 
his diet. He used nothing intoxicating. His 
residence was in a good locality. But after 
some hours of hard labor and very profuse per- 
epiration, he had lain down to take his customary 
poon nap, right against an open window through 
which a very refreshing breeze was blowing. 
Another cause is drinking largely of cold water 
when hot and thirsty. Great fatigue, great 
anxiety, fright, fear, all figure among inciting 
causes. ‘ 

“4th. Symptoms of an attack.—While 
cholera is prevalent in a place, almost every one 
experiences more or less disturbance of diges- 
tion. It is doubtless in part imaginary. Every 
one notices the slightest variation of feeling, 
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and this gives an importance to mere trifles. 
There is often a slight nausea, or transient 
pains, or rumbling sounds, where no attack fol- 
lows. No one is entirely free from these. But 
wher a diarrhea commences, though painless 
and slight, it is in reality the skirmishing party 
of the advancing column. It will have at first 
no single characteristic of the Asiatic cholera. 
But do not be deceived. It is the cholera 
nevertheless. Wait a little, give it time to get 
hold, say to yourself, ‘I feel perfectly well, it 
will pass off,’ and in a short time you will repent 
of your folly in vain. 

“ Sometimes, though rarely, the attack com- 
mences with vomiting. But in whatever way 
it commences it is sure to hold on. In a very 
few hours the patient may sink into the col- 
lapse. The hands and feet become cold and 
purplish, the countenance, at first nervous and 
anxious, becomes gloomy and apathetic,although 
a mental restlessness and raging thirst torment 
the sufferer while the powers of life are ebbing. 
The intellect remains clear, but all the social 
and moral feelings seem wonderfully to collapse 
with the physical powers. The patient knows 
he is to die, but cares not about it. 

“In some cases, though rarely, the diarrhea 
continues for a day or two, and the foolish per- 
son keeps about, then, suddenly sinks, sends for 
a physician, and before he arrives dies. 


COURSE OF TREATMENT. 


“1st. For stopping the incipient diarrhea.— 
The mixture which I used in 1848 with great 
success, and again in 1855, has during this epi- 
demic been used by thousands, and although 
the attacks have been more sudden and violent, 
it has fully established its reputation for efficien- 
cy and perfect safety. It consists of equal 
parts by measure of—1. Laudanum and spirits 
of camphor. 2. Tincture of rhubarb. Thirty 
drops for an adult, on a lump of sugar, will 
often check the diarrhea. But to prevent its 
return care should always be taken to continue 
the medicine every four hours in diminishing 
doses, 25, 22, 15, 10,9, when careful diet is all 
that will be needed. 

“In case the first dose does not stop the 
diarrheea, continue to give increasing doses— 
thirty-five, forty, forty-five, sixty—at every 
movement of the bowels. Large doses will pro- 
duce no injury while the diarrhoea lasts. When 
that is checked then is the time for caution. 
I have never seen a case of the diarrhoea taken 
in season which wes not thus controiled, but 
some cases of the advanced diarrhoea, and es- 
pecially of relapse, paid no heed to it whatever. 
As soon as this becomes apparent, ! have 
always resorted to this course. Prepare a tea- 
cup of starch, boiled as for use in starching 
linen, and stir into it a full teaspoonful of 
laudanum, for an injection. Give one-third at 
each movement of the bowels. In one desper- 
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ate case, abandoned as hopeless by a physician, 
I could not stop the diarrhea until the seventh 
injection, which contained nearly a teaspoonful 
of laudanum. The patient recovered and is in 
perfect health. At the same time I used pre- 
pared chalk in ten grain doses, with a few drops 
of laudanum and camphor to each. But what- 
ever course is pursued must be followed up, and 
the diarrhcea controlled, or the patient is lost. 

‘2d. Mustard Poultices—These should be 
applied to the pit of the stomach, and kept on 
till the surface is well reddened. 

“3d. The patient, however well he may feel, 
should rigidly observe perfect rest. To lie 
quietly on the back is one-half the battle. In 
that position the enemy fires over you, but the 
moment you rise you are hit. 

‘‘ When the attack comes in the form of 
diarrhoea these directions will enable every one 
to mee* it successfully. 

“4th. Bat when the attack is more violent, 
and there is vomiting, or vomiting and purging, 
perhaps also cramps and colic pains, the follow- 
ing mixture is far more effective, and should 
always be resorted to. The missionaries, Long, 
Trowbridge and Washburn, have used it in very 
many cases, and with wonderful success. It 
consists of equal parts of laudantm, tincture of 
capsicum, tincture of ginger and tincture of 
cardamom seeds. Dose, thirty to forty drops, 
or a half teaspoonful, ina little water, and to be 
inercased according to the urgency of the case. 
In case the first dose should be ejected, the 
second, which should stand ready, should 
be given immediately after the spasm of vom- 
iting has ceased. During this late cholera 
siege no one of us failed of controlling the vom- 
iting and also the purging, by, at most, the 
third dose. We have, however, invariably 
made use of large mustard poultices of strong, 
pure mustard applied to the stomach, bowels, 
calves of the legs, feet, etc., as the case seemed 
to require. 

“ Collapse.—This is simply a more advanced 
state of the disease. It indicates the gradual 
failing of all the powers of life. It is difficult 
to say when a case has become hopeless. Ata 
certain point the body of the patient begins to 
emit a peculiar odor, which I call the death 
odor, for when that has become decided and un- 
mistakable, I have never known the patient to 
recover. I have repeatedly worked upon such 
cases for hours with no permanent result. But 
the blue color, the cold extremities, the deeply- 
sunken eye, the vanishing pulse, are no sigos 
that the case is hopeless. Scores of such cases 
in the recent epidemic have recovered. In ad 
dition to the second mixture, brandy (a table 
spoonful every half hour), bottles of hot water 
surrounding the patient, especially the extremi- 
ties, sinapisms and friction will often in an hour 
or two work wonders. 

“ Thirst—In these and in all advanced cases 
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thirst creates intense suffering. The sufferer 
craves water, and as sure as he gratifies the 
craving the worst symptoms return, and he falls 
a victim to the transient gratification. The only 
safe way is to have a faithful friend or attend- 
ant who will not heed his entreaties. The suf- 
fering may be, however, safely alleviated and 
rendered endurabie. Frequent gargling the 
throat and washing ovt the mouth will bring 
some relief. A spoonful of gum arabic water 
or of camomile tea may frequently be given to 
wet the throat. ‘ Lyndenham’s White Decoe- 
tion’ may also be given both asa beverage and 
nourishment in small quantities, frequently. In 
a day or two the suffering from thirst will cease. 
In a large majority it bas been intense for more 
than twenty-four hours. 

“ Diet.—Rice-water, arrow-root, Lynden- 
ham’s White Decoction, crust water, camomile 
tea, are the best articles for a day or two after 
the attack is controlled. Camomile is very 
valuable in restoring the tone of the stomach. 

“ The Typhoid Fever.—A typhoid state fora 
few days will follow all severe cases. There is 
nothing alarming in this. It has very rarely 
proved fatal. Patience and careful nursing will 
bring it all right. The greatest danger is from 
drinking too freely. When the patient seemed 
to be sinking, a little brandy and water or 
arrow-root and brandy have revived him. In 
this terrible visitation of the cholera, we have 
considered ourselves perfectly armed and equip- 
ped, with a hand bag containing mixture No. 1, 
mixture No. 2, (for vomiting ete.,)a few pounds 
of pounded mustard, a bottle of brandy, and a 
paper of camomile flowers, and a paper of gum 
arabic. 

‘«T Jay no claim to originality in recommend- 
ing this course of treatment. I have adopted 
it from the suggestions of able and experienced 
physicians. Having been the only doctor of 
many poor families living near me, [ have tried 
various remedies recommended by physicians, 
but I have found none to be at all compared 
with the above. During the recent cholera 1 
cannot find that any treatment has been so 
successful as this. 

“ Contagion.—The idea of contagion should be 
abandoned. All the missionaries who have been 
with the most malignant cases day after day are 
fully convinced of the non-contagiousness of the 
cholera. The incipient attacks, which all have 
suffered from, are to be attributed to great 
fatigue, making the constitution liable to an 
attack. 

“ Yours truly, C, HAMLIN.” 
~ouiemeiialmas 


COLORED PEOPLE IN BOSTON. 


The Boston Journal says: The colored pop- 
ulation of Boston numbers between 2500 and 
3000, living principally at the West end. They 
are, generally speaking, an industrious, intelli- 
gent, frugal and quietly-disposed class of people 
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—much more so than they have credit for. 
There are among them a large number of me- 
chanics; most of them, however, are laboring 
men. A large number are quite wealthy, 
owning property averaging from $500 to $50,- 
(00. They support five churches—three Meth- 
odist and two Buaptist—four of which are up- 
held entirely by themselves. There are but 
few paupersamongthem. They have certainly 
won for themselves the respect of the community 
in which they live. Their children attend our 


public schools, and have equal privileges with 
the children of their white neighbors, and 
several of them have been recipients at different 
times of medals for good scholarship. 


~~) 


To the Editor of the Living Age. 
I think thou wilt agree with me that the 
following poem is worthy of a place in thy mis- 
cellany. Its author, as the lines indicate, is 
both blind and deaf, and I know not where to 
look for a more pathetic, or, with the exception 
of Milton’s sonnets and Samson Agonistes, a 
more sublime description of the double solitude 
of night and silence. J. G. W. 


DARKNESS AND SILENCE. 

“Silence and darkness, solemn sisters, twins 

From ancient night, who nurse the growing thought 

To reason, and on reason build resolve, 

(That column of true majesty in men,) 

Assist me; I will thank you in the grave; 

The grave, your kingdom; there this frame shall fall 

A victim sacred to your dreary shrine.” 

Youne’s Nicut Taovuents. 


I, 
Where is the barp that once with dirges thrilled, 
But vow is hushed in leaden slumbers, 
Save when the withered hand old age hath chilled 
Sweeps o’er its chords in broken numbers ? 
It hangs in halls where shapes of sorrow dwell, 
Where echoless silence tolls the muffled knell 
Of dead delights and fleeting years. 
Go, bring it me, sweet friend ; and, ere we part 
A tale I'll weave so sad ’twill wring thy heart 
Of all its pity, all its tears. 
As fitful shadows round me gather fast, 
And solemn watch my thoughts are holding, 
Dear Memory comes, lone hermit of the past, 
The rising morn of life unfolding. 
Now fade from view all living joy and strife ; 
Time past is now my present, death my life; 
All that exists is obsolete; 
While o’er my soul there steals the pensive glow 
Of sainted joys that young years only know; 
And past scenes looming dimly rise, and throw 
Their lengthening shadows at my feet. 
I see a morn domed in by sunny skies; 
The dew is on its budding pleasures ; 
The fresh warm light all gladsome on it lies ; 
And to it from this dark my pent soul flies, 
As misers nightly to their treasures. 
With airy pace, in one long glittering train, 
Winding along the dream-lit shadowy plain, 
Like ghosts of hope and youth and bloom, 
Year after year, all beautiful and bright, 
In phantom silence stealing on my sight, 
Comes gliding, gliding from the tomb ; 
And, trooping by, their lines of fading light 
Remind of youth’s decay and beauty’s blight, 
Till, like spent meteors shimmering through the night, 
The vision melts in closing gloom. 
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Another day, in sable vesture clad, 
All drear with new-blown pleasures blighted, 

Comes blindly groping throngh the twilight sad, 
Like one in moonless mists benighted. 

Oh, day unhappy! could oblivion roll 

Its leaden billows o’er my shrinking soul, 
Living or dying thee I'd ne’er forget! 

For life bereft of light no memory needs 

To tell of night that ne’er to morning leads, 
Or day that is for ever set. 


Frem yonder sky the noonward sun was toro, 
Ere day dawn’s rosy hue had fled: 

A midnight blotted out my epreading morn, 
Ere childhood’s dewy joys had vanished. 
No slow-paced evening ushered in the night; 
Like a spangled web, the heavens were swept from 

sight; 
The mild moon fled and never waned, 
And all of earth that’s beautiful and fair 
Became as shadows in the empty air: 
A boundless, blackened blank remained. 


I heard the gates of Night with sullen jar 
Close on the smiling Day forever; 

Hope from my sky dropped like a falling star, 
Again to reach her zenith never, 

For she, blithe offspring of the jocund Day, 

Was loath to enter with obtrusive ray, 

Where Night, swart goddess, held unsocial sway ; 
And things of beauty, grace, and bloom, 

And fair-formed joys that once around me danced, 

Bewildered grew where sunbeams never glanced, 
And lost their way in that thick gloom. 


Pensylla, o’er me many sunless years 

Of faithless hopes and soul-benumbing fears, 
Have flown, since last a beam of Heaven, 

The coming-on of morn mid smiles and tears, 
The soft descent of dreamy even, 

Or sight of woods and meads in green arrayed, 

Valley or hill or stream or dewy glade, 

Or vernal sunshine or autumnal shade, 
Or winter’s gloom or summer's blaze, 

Or bird or beast or creeper of the sod, 

Or all those works that trophy man’s abode, 

Or him divine the image of his God, 
Answered my failing gaze. 


Look, gentle guide, thou seest the impatient Sun 
Forth sending far his ambient glory, 

O’er laughing fields and frowning mountains dun, 
O’er glancing streams and woodlands hoary. 

In orient clouds is steeped his amber bair ; 

His beams, far-slanting through the flaming air, 

Bid Earth, with all her hymning sounds, declare 
The praise of everlasting light. - 

On my bared head I feel his pitying ray ; 

He gently shines on my benighted way ; 

But ah, Pensylla, he brings me no day,— 
Nor yet his setting, deeper night. 


O thou that veil’st the dread eternal throne, 
And dost of him in sense remind me! 
From me, O Light of Heaven! why hast thou flown, 
To these dark shades why bast resigned me? 
On pinions of surpassing beauty borne, 
When Nature hails the glad ascent of morn, 
In thine unsullied loveliness 
Thou comest; but to my darkened eyes in vain: 
My right, e’en in the noon of thy domain, 
Yields not to thee: for joy of thine again 
Can ne’er my dayless being bless. 


II, 
Next Silence, fit companion of the night, 
In dismal nought my being steeping, 
Like the felt presence of an unseen sprite, 
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With muffled tread comes creeping, creeping. 
Before me close her smothering cartain swings, 
And o’er my life a shadeless shadow flings, 
Descending pitilessly slow, 
To shroud this last sweet glimpse of earth and man, 
And trammel me within the narrow span, 
An arm’s length bere below. 
Ob, whither shall I fly this stroke to shun? 
Where turn me this side death and heaven ? 
Almost I would my course on earth were run, 
And all to night and silence given! 
I turn to man. Can he but bless and mourn? 
Like me he’s helpless; and, like bubbles borne, 
We to a common haven float. 
To Him, the All-seeing and All- Hearing One, 
Behold, [ turn. More bid than he there’s none, 
More silent none, none more remote, 


Alas, Pensylla, stay that pious tear ! 

Now, hither come, I fain thy voice would hear. 
Like music when the soul is dreaming, 

Like music dropping from a far-off sphere, 

Like music heard when the close of life is near, 
It faintly comes,—a spirit’s seeming. 

The sounds that once delighting round me stole, 

Lifting to heaven in silent praise my soul; 

The rush of winds and waves, the thunder’s roll, 
The steed’s proud neigh, the lamb’s meek plaint, 

The insect’s hum, the vesper bymn of birds, 

The rural harmony of flocks and herds, 

The souads of mirth, and man’s inspiring words,— 
Come to me fainter, yet more faint. 


Was my poor soul to God’s great works so dull 
That they from her must hide forever ! 
Is earth too bright, too tair, too beautiful, 
For me ingrate, that we must sever? 
By blossom-scented gales that round me blow, 
By vernal showers, the sun’s impassioned glow, 
And smell of woods and meads, alone I know 
Of Spring’s approach and summer’s biovm ; 
And by the pure air void of odors sweet, 
By noontide beams low slanting without heat, 
By rude winds, yielding snows, and hazardous sleet, 
Of autumn’s blight and wioter’s gloom. 
As at the entrance of a yawning cave 
I shrink; so still is all and sombre: 
This death of sense makes life a breathing grave, 
A vital death, a waking slamber. 
Yet must [ yield. Though fled fore’er the light, 
Though utter silence bring me double night, 
Though to my insulated mind 
Knowledge no more her precious leaves unfold, 
“nd cheering face of man [ ne’er behold, 
Yet must submit, must be resigned. 


Ii. 
Thou sad, blind Milton, solemn son of night, 
Great exile once from day’s dominion bright, 
Though from thine eyes earth’s besuteous form was 
veiled, 
And thickening shadows round thee blindly sailed, 
Yet thou, in lone effulgence beaming, 
From that proud beight unscaled by mortal man, 
As with an angel's ken at will didst scan 
Wide heaven in solid glory gleaming. 
When seraph’s harps with loud hosannas thrilled, 
And Eden with descending echoes filled, 
Or at Jehovah’s voice were sweetly stilled ; 
When envy peace celestial marred, 
And on swift wings the embattled hosts of heaven 
With untried arms to nnwonted war were driven, 
When with that fall the empyreal walls were riven, 
Which hell to its black welkin jarred ; 
And when in etber God from chaos hurled 
The wondrous fabric of a new-born world, 
And yon star-spangled firmament unfurled, 
K’en then thou wert, O mighty bard! 
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O’er earth thy numbers shall not cease to roll 
Till man to live, who to them hearkened ; 

Thy fame, no less immortal than thy soul, 
Shall shine wheu yon proud sun is darkened. 

Methinks I see thee now, O bard divine! 

Where ripen no fair joys that are not thine, 

And God’s full love delights on thee to shine. 
Still by the heavenly muses fired, 

And in obedience swift to high command, 

Thou sweep’st the sacred lyre with matchless hand, 

While seraphs in mute raptare round thee stand, 
As one by God alone inspired. 


And thou Beethoven, wizard king of sound, 
Once exiled from thy realms, but not discrowned, 
Assist me; for my spirit, thrilling 
With thy surpassing harmony, is mute 
As when the echoes of a dreaming lute 
With masic weird the ear is filliag. 
When Silence clasped thee in her dismal spell, 
And earth-born Music sang her sad farewell, 
Thy mighty genius, as io scorn, 
Arose in silent majesty to dwell, 
Where from harmonious spheres thou heard’st to 
swell, 
Sounds scarce by angels heard, e’en in their dreams. 
Which at thy bidding wove a thousand themes, 
And flowing down in rich pellacid streams, 
Filled organ grand and silvery horn, 
With limpid sweetness touched each dulcet string, 
Made martial bugle and wild clarion ring, 
Soft flute provoked, like some lone bird of spring, 
To breathe love lays of hope forlora; 
Woke shrilly reed to many @ pastoral note, 
Thrilled witching lyre, aad lips melodious smote, 
Till earth in tuneful ether seemed to float, 
As first when sang the stars of morn ; 
Till woadering angels were entranced to chime 
With harp and choral tongue thy strains sublime, 
And bear thy name beyond the blight of time, 
Heaven’s balls harmonious to adorn. 


Ah me! could! with ken angelic scan 
Celestial glories hid from mortal man, 
I'd deem this night a day superaal ! 
Could music, born in some far-singiag sphere, 
Float sweetly down and thrill my stricken ear, 
I'd pray this hush might be eternal ! 


IV. 


And now, with iridescent points of fire, 
The sua red-sinking tips yon distant spire ; 
O’er wooded hills and laway meadows 
Shoots wide and level his expiring beams; 

Then sinks to rest, like one sure of sweet dreams, 
’Mid pillowing clouds and curtaining shadows. 
Night's eboa wings brood darkling o’er the earth ; 
The stars gleam out, the meek-eyed moon comes 

forth ; 
The evening hymn of praise, the song of mirth, . 
Rise gratefully from man’s abode. 
O Night! I love her sombre majesty ; 
’Tis sweet, her double solitude to me! 
Pensylla, leave me now, alone I'd be, 
Aloae with darkness and my God! 


O thou whose shadow is but light’s excess, 
The echo of whose voice but silentnessg, 
To one, for whom in vain thy lamps now burn, 
A hearing deign, nor from thy footstool spuro 

The offering of a sorrowing mind! 
And as but now in darkness dowaward whirled 
Thy likeness dim, that thereby might the world 
Behold thy star-dropt firmament unfurled ; 

So in my night let me bat find 
New realms where thought and fancy may rejoice; 
Let its long silence ne’er displace thy voice, 
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But in my soul pour radiance from above ; 

Me so inspire with truth, faith, courage, love, 
That thou and man my work shall well approve, — 
And I shall be resigned 

Though smitten deaf and blind ! 


the reward of their exertions, and felt doubly 
grateful and thankful that it had been gathered 
in without the loss of a single life to those 
brave men who had voluntarily risked their own 
lives at the institution’s call. Itappeared that 
the number of shipwrecks on the coasts of the 
British Isles last year was 1,738, attended with 
the loss unhappily of 473 persons. It was, 
however, an encouraging fact that the preser- 
vation of life from shipwreck continued steadily 
to make progress, and that the average loss, in- 
stead of being as in former years 1000 per 
annum, was now not more than 600. The 
total number of lives saved during the forty- 
two years since the establishment of the insti- 
tution, either by its life-boats, or by special ex- 
ertions for which it has granted rewards, was 
14,980. Let any one think of the large num- 
ber of human beings thus rescued, in numerous 
oh GR a oa instances from the very jaws of death, and he 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. | wil] then have some conception of the gratitude 
The Annual General Meeting of the friends! which British and foreign sailors who are con- 
and supporters of this institution was held on stantly exposed to such calamities express to 
the 13th ult., at the London Tavern, Earl] the National Life-boat Institution and its sup- 
Percy, P. C., in the chair. Richard Lewis, | porters for the magnificent fleet of life- boats 
secretary to the institution, read the Annual provided on our shores for their succor in the 
Xeport, which commenced by saying that at the | hour of their deep distress. And here it may 


And now, O herp of the mournful voice, farewell ! 
As night- winds wailing down some spectral dell, 
In memory still my spirit haunting, 
I hear thine echoes burdened with the swell 
Of loog-sung monody and long-toned knell, 
And dirges o’er the dead past chanting. 
I’ll hang thea up again in Sorrow’s ball, 
Where Night and Silence spread oblivion’s pall, 
O’er joys that, one by one, like sere leaves fall, 
And leave the stricken soul to weep. 
Henceforth I sing in bappier, bolder strains. 
What’s lost to me is God’s ; what yet remains, 
Still his own gifts. In endless light he reigns, 
And reck’ning of my long and voiceless night will 
keep. 
Morgison Heapy. 
Elk Creek, Spencer County, Ky. 


conclusion of one of the most stormy seasons be mentioned that the life-boats of the institu- 
on record, the «.mmittee of the National Life-|tion have, during the past four years, been 


boat Institution once again invited public at-| manned on occasions of service and quarterly 


tention to the results of their labors during the | practice by about 26,550 persons, and that out 
year that is past—and again they desired of that large number only six have lost their 
gratefully to acknowledge the blessing which lives. Since its formation, the Society had 
Divine Providence had bestowed on their en-! expended on life-boat establishments £136,881, 
deavors to rescue human beings from death by and had voted 82 gold and 759 silver medals 
shipwreck. As in late previous years, the most | for saving life, besides pecuniary rewards to 
noticeable feature in the history of the institu-' the amount of £22,140. The total amount of 
tion during the past twelve months was the receipts during the year had been £28,932, 3s. 
large number of splendid gifts of the entire 3d.; and its expenditure, including its liabilities, 
cost of new life-boats presented by individuals £36,725, 17s. 4d.—British Friend, 4th mo. 

or by inland towns, that had desired to show — ~ 

their sympathy with the cast-away mariner on SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

our shores, and to take some share in the work] Forgten InreLtigeNce.—Dates from England are to 
of affording him help in the hour of his need. | the 18th ult. ot 

Dating the past year thirty. seven new life bate, The arse of Gevmenathireit reputed to be es 
pg wen Gubiod Stephen te aan | as still cenreniens Prussia was said schets de- 
coat ‘itu- 


. ) , | cisively refused the Austrian demand that Prussia 
tion. Boat-houses and transporting-carriages | should withdraw the order for “mobilizing” its 


had been likewise provided for nearly the whole | troops, declaring that this order was issued only as 
of these boats. The life-boats of the institution , * defensive measure. Much irritation at this reply 
now numbered one hundred and sixty-two was expressed by the journals of Vienna, and they 


: . ‘ : called upon their government to appeal to the Fed- 
Through their direct instrumentality five hun-| ora) Diet for the settlement of the questions at 


dred and thirty-two lives and- twenty vessels; issue. Among the latest advices, the Independance 
were saved during the past year, nearly all of Belge of Brussels asserts that pacific overtures are 
them under circumstances when no other des-| being made which will have the effect of settling the 


— +0 


cription of boat could with safety have been question 4. SesaeananD. 
used. For these, and for the saving of one! 
hundred and eighty-two lives by shore- boats and | 
other means, and for exercising the life-boats 
quarterly, the institution had granted payments 
amounting to £4,986. The committee ex- 
pressed their thankfulness for this glorious 
harvest of 714 buman lives which had been 


An extraordinary sitting of the Federal Diet was 
convened on the 9th ult., at the request of Prussia. 
The Prussian representative made the following 
propositions: Ist. That an assembly should be con- 
vened of members directly elected throughout Ger- 
many by universal suffrage, in order to receive pro- 
posals to be laid before the German governments for 
a reform of the Federal Constitution. 2d. That ne- 
gotiations should, in the meantime, take place be- 
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tween the various governments to settle the above 
proposals. A motion brought forward by the Aus- 
trian representative, as President of the Diet, de- 
manding the immediate communication to the Fed- 
eral governments of the Prussian motion, was agreed 
to, The statements as to the probable course of the 
minor German governments on this proposition 
were very conflicting, a Vienna paper, for instance, 
declaring that they had unanimously determined at 
the next sitting of the Diet to reject the proposal, 
while a Berlin journal asserted that Prussia had a 
well-founded hope that the German governments and 
people would support the plan. The latest accounts 
say that Austria, Bavaria and Saxony have agreed 
to carry out a reform of the Constitution, without 
reference to the Prussian proposition; and also 
that the Middle States are preparing a declaration 
for the Diet, refasing to take the Prussian motion for 
reform into consideration before the great German 
Powers have demobilized their troops. A Vienna 
paper asserts positively that a treaty for an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, was concluded on the 20th 
of Third month, between Italy and Prussia against 
Austria, though it is not certain that ratifications 
have been exchanged. There is no confirmation of 
this statement from otber sources. Bavaria and 
Saxony have both addressed notes to the two con- 
tending Powers, urging the maintenance of peace, 
and pointiog out that the Federal law prohibits war 
between members of the Confederation, and provides 
means for the settlement of all differences between 
them. 


Great Barrain.—An important debate took place 
in the House of Commons on the 10th, on a motion 
that the position of the established church in Ireland 
is a just cause of dissatisfaction to the people of that 
country, and urgently demands the consideration of 
Parliament. The mover? Sir George Grey, contended 
that the Irish Establishment had not accomplished 
any of its professed chjects, and quoted copiously 
from census returns to show that it had not suc- 
ceeded as a missionary church in winning the Ro- 
mano Catholic population, nor had even held its own. 

A meeting of Liberal members of the House of 
Commons was held on the L0th, at the official regj- 
dence of Earl Russell, to consider the Reform bin. 
Earl Russell explained and vindicated the course of 
the government on that question, and declared that 
it would stand by the measure. He also eaid that a 
bill for the re-distribution of seats would soon be pre- 
sented. The effect of the meeting, the Star says, has 
been to bring the Cabinet into full and harmonious 
co-operation with the Liberal party in Parliament. 
Debate on the bill was resumed in the House on the 
12th, when W. E. Gladstone moved a second reading 
and urged its passage, and Lord Grosvenor moved 
the amendment of which he bad given notice. The 
debate was continued on the 13th. The general ex- 
pectation was that the bill would pass by a small ma- 
jority. 

The coiling of the Atlantic cable in the tanks on 
board the Great Fastern was commenced on the 14th 
ult., and the laying of the cable is expected to be be- 
gun about the 14th of Seventh month, 


Russ1a.—An attempt was made to assassinate the 
Emperor on the 15th ult. A man who is said to be 
a small land owner who considered himself injured 
by the emancipation of the serfs, fired a pistol at the 
Emperor, as the latter was about entering his car- 
riage, but the ball missed its aim, owing, it is said, 
to the turning aside of the assassin’s arm by 2 peas- 
ant. The latter has been ennobled as a reward. 

Tae Parixcipauities.—At the instance and on 
nomination of the Provisional Government, a pupu- 
lar vote wag taken throughout the two Proviaces oa 
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the 15th, which resulted in the election of Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollern, as Hospodar or Pritice of 
Roumania, which comprises Wallachia and Molda- 
vie. Some disturbances afterwards took place at 
Jassy, originated by opponents of this election, said 
to be mostly Russians, but they were soon sup- 
pressed, and some of the leaders fled, while others 
were arrested. It was doubted whether the Prince 
would aecept the post, and it was reported that the 
great Powers refused to acknowledge the election. 


Japan.—The President of the United States has 
published an official notification of the treaty con- 
cluded some months since between the government 
of Japan and those of the United States, Great 
Britain, France and Holland, providing for the pay- 
ment to those governments of $3,000,000 for indem- 
nities and expenses on account of the hostile acts of 
the Prince of Nagato, which induced the attack by 
the combined forces of those governments on the 
batteries erected by the Prince on the Straits of 
Simonosaki to prevent foreign trade. The treaty 
provides that if the Tycoon wishes to offer, instead 
of the monev, the opening of some port on the Inland 
Sea, it shall be at the option of those foreign govern- 
ments to accept the same, or to insist on the payment 
of the indemnity in money. 

Mexico.—Information bas been received that the 
city of Chihuahua was captured by the Liberals, by 
assault, on the 25th of 3d month, a large part of the 
garrison being made prisoners. This, with another 
victory a few days before, restored the State of Chi- 
huahua to the possession of that party ; and Juarez, 
who has been lately at El Paso, expected again to 
make the city bis capital. Several other indecisive 
engagemeuts are reported in different parts of the 
country. Matamoras is said to have “ pronounced” 
for theempire, and changed its name to Conception. 


British America.—A telegraph cable has been 
laid across the straits separating Vancouver's Island 
from the main land, and on the 24th ult., Victoria, 
on that island, was put in telegraphic communica- 
tion with Portland, in Oregon, and New Westminster, 
in British Columbia. The Governor of Vancouver’s 
Island sent a message to the President and Secretary 
of State of the United States, dated on the 24th, 
congratulating them on the completion of this con- 
nection by American enterprise, and expressing the 
hope that it may prove a link to bind the United 
States and Great Britain in the bonds of peace and 
progression; to which a suitable respo, “je was made, 
on the 26th, by these two officers. 


Domestic.—The excitement in the neighborhood 
of E.stport, Me., occasioned by Fenian meetings, &c., 
bas apparently subsided without aoy breach of the 
peace. The number of Fenians collected is now repre- 
sented as having been small, perhaps not exceediog 
200, distributed in different places along the border, 
and nothing was attempted beyond holding meetings. 
To prevent any violation of laws of the United States, 
Gen. Meade, with a small military force, proceeded to 
Eastport. A vessel from Portland bad previously ar- 
rived there, a part of the cargo of which consisted of 
arms and ammunition, and the consignee had inquired 
of the U.S. Collector whether he could legally sell 
those articles to any who might apply. The Collector 
detained the vessel to await instructions from Wash- 
ington, and when Gen. Meade arrived, he directed 
the arms to be placed in the fort and the vessel to 
te released. Most of the Fenians have since left the 
plece, and quiet is probably restored to the frontier. 
If any expedition was ever intended, it appears to 
be given up. Friendly intercourse has taken place 
between Gen. Meade and the Lieutenant Governor 
of New Brunswick, who commands the provinelal 
troops. 
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The Assistant Commissioncr of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau for North Caroliva, in a recent report, states 
that the number of destitute and dependent freed- 
men has been so far reduced that issues of rations 
may soon be discontinued. The demand for labor 
exceeds the supply. The freedmen on Roanoke Island 
had been notified that they would receive no more 
supplies after the lst inst., and efforts were being 
made to remove them to other places. 


Since the establishment of Freedmen’s Savings 
Banks in the South, the deposits have steadily in- 
creased every month. The total amount held by 
the various branches of the Freedmen’s Savings and 
Trust Company, on the Ist ult., was $172,390, and 
the sum has since been much augmented. 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has decided 
that all expenses for insurance on property, and all 
actual losses in business, may be deducted from the 
gross income of the year, but losses sustained afcer 
the end of 1865 cannot reduce the income for that 
year. Losses incurred in prosecuting one kind of 
business may be deducted from gains in auother, 
but not from those portions of income derived from 


fixed investments, such as bonds, morigages, reuts, 
&e. 


Coneress.—The Senate passed the following bills : 
Making appropriations to supply deficiencies in for- 
mer appropriations for public printing ; for the relief 
of certain naval contractors, by paying them the in- 
creased prices awarded by the Naval Board for the 
construction of vessels; and authorizing the con- 
struction of bridges over the Mississippi river at 
Quincy, Ill., Hannibal, Mo., and Burlington, Ia. The 
vote by which a third reading of the act to admit 
Colorado as a State had been refused, was reconsid- 
ered, and the bill passed,—yeas 19, nays 13. An 
amendment was prop: sed by Sumner, of Mags., pro- 
viding that the act shall not take effect except with 
the fundamental condition that there shall be no 
denial of the elective franchise or any other right oa 
account of color or race, and all shall be equal he- 
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sess information, on the subject; requesting the 
President to communicate any negotixtions that 
have been enterrd into or proposed to the Executive 
Department of the government respecting tbe rebel 
deut kaown as the cotton loan, or any other rebel 
indebtedness; and requesting the Committee on 
Commerce to inquire what legislation is necessary to 
prevent vessels from foreign ports from carrying 
passengers in undue proportion to their accommo- 
datious, and whetber any precautions should be 
adopted to prevent the iatrodaction of cholera or 
Other diseases in such overloaded vessels. | 

The joint Committee on Reconstruction reported 
to botu Houses, on the 30th, a joint resolution pro- 
posing an amendment of the Constitution, as follows: 

Article —, Section 1. No State shall muke or en- 
force any law which sball abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the Uniced States ; nor shall 
auy State deprive any person of life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of Jaw, nor deny to any 
person withiu its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws. 

Section 2. Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States, which may be included 
within this Union, according to their respective 
numbers, counting the whole numb: r of persons ia 
each Siate, excluding ludians nottaxed. But when- 
ever in any State the elective franchise sball be de- 
nied to any portion of its male citizens vot less than 
21 years of age, or in any way abridged, except for 
participation in rebellion or other crime, the basis 
of representation ia such State shall be reduced ia 
the proportion which the number of such male 
citizens shall bear to the whole uumber of male 
citizeus not less than twenty-one years of age. 

Section 3. Until the 4th day of July, 1870, all 
persuns who voluntarily adhered to the late insur- 
rection, giving it aid and camtort, shall be excluded 
from the right to vote fur members of Congress anc 
for electors for Presideut aod Vice President of the 
Unies States. 


Section 4. Neither the United States nor any 


fore the law ; the people, by a majority of the voters | State shall assume or pay auy debt or obligation 
at a public meeting to be convened by the Governor, already incurred or which way hereafter be incurred 
shall declare their assent to this coadition, the Gov- jin aid of insurrection or war against the United 
ernor shall transmit an authentic statement thereof, @aces, or any claim for compensation fur loss of 


to the President, and the latter shall thea, by proc- 
lamation, announce the fact, and the act shall then 
take effect; but it was rejected, yeas 7, mays 27. 
The House smendments to the bill to establish tele- 
graphic co*/munication with Cuba, one of which 
limits the Charge for messages to $3.50 for ten 
ee and another authorizes the government to use 
the fine free of cost, were not coucurred in, and a 
committee of conference was asked for. 

The House passed a bill to levy a daty of 20 per 
cent. ad valorem on live animals imported from 


involuntary service or labor. 

Section 5. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce, by appropriate legislation, the p.ovisions 
of this article. 

The report also comprised two bills, one provid- 
ing that whenever this amendment sball have be- 
come part of the Constitution, and any State lately 
in insurrection shall have ratified it, and modified 
its Constitution and laws in conformity therewith, 
its Senators and Representatives, if found duly 
elected and qualified, may be admitied into Congress ; 


foreign countries ; the Senate bill to remit certain | 80d that in case of such ratification, eny part of the 
duties on goods passing from ooe port of the United , direct tax under the act of 1861 which may remain 
States to another through Canada, which were in| dueand unpaid in such State, may be assuwed by such 
transit when the Reciprocity treaty expired ; the , State, and the payment thereof, upon proper asaur- 
Senate bill to facilitate the settlement of the ac- | ances given the Secretary of the Ircusury, may be 
counts of the U. S. Treasurer; the Senate bill to| postponed not longer than ten years: the other 
encourage telegraph communication with Cupa, | declaring ioeligible to any offive under the Uniced 
with amendments; a bill to extend the jurisdiction | States, the Presideat, Vice-President and heads of 
of the Court of Claims; tue River and Harbor Im-| Departments of the so-called Coutederate States ; 
‘provement Appropriation bill; and a number of a those who acted as ageuts theieot in foreign coun- 
private character. The Northern Pacific Railroad | tries; heads of Departmeuts of tue Uniteu States, 
bill was laid on the table, anda motion to reconsider | #tmy and navy officers, persons educated at tue 
that vote was also laid on the table, thus disposing military and naval academies, Judges of United 
of the subject for the session. Resolutions were States Courts and members of Congress who gave 
adopted requesting the President to communicate a 4id or comfort to the rebellion; those who acted as 
collection of the provisions in reference to freedmen ' officers in the rebel service above the rank of colonel 
contained in the amended Constitutions of the in the army or master in the navy ; and those who 
Southern States, and the laws passed therein since | treated captured United States soldiers or sailors 
the overthrow of the rebellion, so far as he may pos- ' duriog the war, otherwise than as prisouers of war’ 





